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employer or employee could take exception ; and on few subjects do 
their ideas more frequently conflict than on the subject of unionism. 
It is because of the display of such conspicuous impartiality in 
most parts of the book that one regrets the more deeply the 
vehemence of Dr. Spahr's attack upon official statistics. Thus, on 
page 24 he says : 

When I began to write this article, I was interested to see what the last 
census said about wages in Massachusetts cotton factories. I knew before 
that this census exaggerated wages, but I was a little taken aback when I 
found the statement that between 1 880 and 1 890 average wages in these 
factories had advanced over thirty per cent. On reference to the admirable 
articles on factory life at Fall River published in the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter last July, I found that the fall in wages in the last twenty 
years was there estimated at fifty per cent. The statements made to the 
investigator for this manufacturers' journal were in entire accord with the 
statements made to me, or pictured even greater losses. As between the first- 
hand testimony of men who have spent their lives in making cotton, and the 
official statistics of a partisan census, there was no question which to trust. 

A little more careful investigation might have saved the author 
from making this serious charge against statisticians of integrity; 
for, as a matter of fact, there is nothing contradictory in the two 
statements. He would have found that the average wage reported 
in the census of 1880 was considerably below that recorded in 1870. 
These two censuses confirm the decline mentioned by the trade 
journal. But the period of this decline was not continuous for 
twenty years ; it ended before 1885, from which year wages steadily 
increased until 1893, when they once more declined. The average 
wage reported in the census of 1890 for the cotton industry was JS345, 1 
and this may be accepted as approximately correct ; the reports of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics for the two following, years 
give $344 and #345 as the average wage in the cotton industry. 2 

A. F. Weber. 
New York State Department of Labor. 

The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus. By E. C. K. Gonner, M. A., 
Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University College, 
Liverpool. London, Macmillan & Co., 1899. — 209 pp. 

Besides an account of Rodbertus's characteristics and his relation 
to other socialists, this work contains a condensed and "systematized 

1 Census of 1890, Manufactures, III, 186, 207. 

2 Annual Statistics of Manufactures, 1892. 
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statement of his doctrines. The statement is given in the words of 

Professor Gonner, so that the reader is conscious of getting the 

teachings of Rodbertus at second hand ; but the abstract thus given 

is so full, candid and accurate that it is of very great value for the 

student of socialistic theories. 

It brings first into the foreground the general philosophy, rather 

than the detailed economic teachings, of this eminent early socialist. 

It tells what he had to say about the nature of society, the periods 

in its growth, the typical antique state, the modern state, the state of 

the future, etc. In a second part it analyzes the economic system 

of Rodbertus; and here the reader will find that little space is 

devoted to his theory of commercial crises, and more to general 

economic concepts and the theory of distribution. In a third part 

the work presents Rodbertus's view of the state as an economic 

organism and his argument in favor of a complete, though remote, 

socialistic form of organization. In the absence of translations of 

the works of Rodbertus, this work is perhaps the most available 

source of information concerning them for the use of general 

students. _ 

John B. Clark. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class. An Economic Study in the 
Evolution of Institutions. By Thorstein Veblen. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1899. — vi, 400 pp. 

"The emergence of a leisure class," says Professor Veblen, 
"coincides with the beginning of ownership." As industrial activ- 
ity displaces predatory activity, "accumulated property more and 
more replaces trophies of predatory exploit as the conventional 
exponent of prepotence and success." Later, "the possession of 
wealth, which was at the outset valued simply as an evidence of 
efficiency, becomes, in popular apprehension, itself a meritorious 
act." Then, as " esteem is awarded only on evidence," abstention 
from labor "comes to be a requisite of decency." And so it hap- 
pens that "in itself and in its consequences the life of leisure is 
beautiful and ennobling in all civilized men's eyes." 

The term " leisure," according to the author's usage, " connotes non- 
productive consumption of time" ; and the leisure class, (1) "from 
a sense of the unworthiness of productive work, and (2) as an evi- 
dence of pecuniary ability to afford a life of idleness," devotes itself 
to such accomplishments as " do not conduce directly to the further- 
ance of human life." 



